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to examine them critically ... he labours to 
correct popular errors, to assign their true char- 
acter to facts, complaining, as he does so, of men's 
habit of uncritical reception of current stories. "He 
himself", he continues, "has endeavoured to give a 
true picture, and believes that in the main he has 
done so. For some readers his history may want the 
charm of the uncritical, half-fabulous narratives of 
earlier writers ; but for such as desire to gain a clear 
knowledge of the past, and thereby of the future 
also which will surely, after the course of human 
things, represent again hereafter, if not the very 
image, yet the near resemblance of the past — if such 
shall judge my work to be profitable, I shall be well 
content". 

This, says Arnold, is modern language, the lan- 
guage of a thoughtful philosophic man of our own 
days, of Burke or Niebuhr assigning the true aim 
of history. He reminds us too that Thucydides was 
no mere man of letters, but a man of action, a man 
of the world, a man of his time. 

Turning now to Raleigh, we find that whereas 
Thucydides, in his preliminary chapters, discussed 
the Trojan War and the early naval power of Crete, 
with the various matters that led up to his main 
theme, Raleigh began with "the firmament, and 
. . . the waters above the firmament, and whether 
there be any crystalline Heaven, or any primum 
mobile . . . Fate, and that the stars have great 
influence, and that their operations may diversely be 
prevented or furthered". Two chapters then treat 
the place of Paradise and the two chief trees in 
the garden of Paradise. The seventh section of 
chapter three of Book I treats "of their opinion 
which make Paradise as high as the moon . . .". 
Here is Raleigh's criticism of this and similar views : 

First, such a place cannot be commodious to live 
in, for being so near the moon it had been too near 
the sun and other heavenly bodies. Secondly, it must 
have been too joint a neighbour to the element of 
fire. Thirdly, the air in that region is so violently 
moved and carried about as nothing in that place 
can consist and have abiding. 

Here Arnold says : 

Which is the ancient here, and which is the 
modern? Which uses the language of an intelligent 
man of our own day? which a language wholly 
obsolete and unfamilar to us? Which has the 
rational appreciation and control of his facts? which 
wanders among them hopelessly and without a clue? 
Is it our own countryman, or is it the Greek? And 
the language of Raleigh affords a fair sample of the 
critical power, of the point of view, possessed by the 
majority of intelligent men of his day; as the lan- 
guage of Thucydides affords us a fair sample of the 
critical power of the majority of intelligent men in 
the age of Pericles. 

I shall continue the analysis of this essay next week, 
my main purpose being to make remarks on Arnold's 
treatment of Roman literature, which he regards as 
an inadequate expression of a great age, thereby 
ranging himself with the many critics who, under 
German influence largely, undervalued the literary 
productions of the Romans. C. K. 



II. HORACE AT PHILIPPI AND AFTER' 

During the summer of 44 B. C. Brutus set sail 
from Velia (Elea) in Lucania for Athens. His 
praetorship was a gift of the late dictator. Brutus 
and Cassius (C. Cassius Longinus) were splendidly 
received by the fickle and shallow demos of that 
classic city (Dio 47.20) : the Athenians voted them 
bronze statues to be placed near those of Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton. Plutarch (Brut. 24) tells us that 
Brutus heard lectures from the Academic Theom- 
nestos and Kratippos the Peripatetic and, while 
engaging in philosophic study with these he seemed 
to be altogether inactive and leisurely, but actually 
he was engaged in preparations for war without 
exciting suspicion. In the first place he sent an 
agent to Macedon to win to his side the legions 
there quartered. Further he gained "the young men 
from Rome then devoted to leisurely pursuits at 
Athens" (Plutarch ibid.). Among these was young 
Horace, whom Plutarch does not name, and young 
Marcus Cicero, whom Plutarch does name; this 
youth was full of enthusiasm for freedom and op- 
posed to "all tyrants". All this was late in the 
autumn of 44, before the snow fell. 

Soon after, early in January 43, the current of 
events ran strongly against Antony and it seemed for 
awhile that the old government of the Senate would 
be reestablished. In Greece too Brutus prospered : 
the propraetor Hortensius surrendered the province 
of Macedon to him. Brutus himself during the 
winter 44-43 by a swift movement seized Dyrrachium 
without a struggle. Whether even then Horace was 
on his staff (cohors) he nowhere says : but it is en- 
tirely possible. A clew : young Cicero (who was 
some one to two years younger than Horace) was 
put to the test of actual performance in the field 
(Plut. Brut. 26), defeating Mark Antony's brother 
Gaius in a minor engagement. Brutus therefore had 
begun to entrust some of the Roman students at 
Athens with minor commands. We shall see a little 
further on, that the measure of confidence and 
responsibility bestowed upon Horace by Brutus was 
substantially as great. 

Meanwhile in Italy (43) the usurpator Antony had 
been compelled to abandon the siege of Mutina and 
to withdraw westward to Alpine and Transalpine 
Gaul. However, later on young Caesar Octavian and 
Lepidus and Antony on a little island in the Reno 
near Bologna had formed the coalition known as 
The Second Triumvirate. 

Now young Octavian vigorously took up the role 
of avenger of the Ides of March. Against Brutus 
in Rome suit was brought by L. Cornificius, while as 
prosecutor of Cassius there was put forward M. 
Vipstanius Agrippa. Soon followed the proscriptions 
in which Cicero too perished, December 43. 

l See The Classical Weekly 3.161-163. Halflights in Ancient 
Literature. 
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These grave mutations in Italy induced Brutus to 
cross over into Asia Minor and seek closer union 
with Cassius, 42. B. C. 

During Brutus's sojourn at Clazomenae (Hor. Sat. 
1.7) occurred the angry talk before the tribunal of 
Brutus — ending in a vigorous pun and allusion to the 
Ides of March, clearly still the most impressive 
event in the consciousness of that generation — the 
incident utilized by Horace, who obviously then was 
of the cohors of Brutus (v. 23). The phrase ditem 
Asiam is significant, for Brutus and Cassius had 
levied vast sums from Lycians and Rhodians. We 
see here what materials were attractive to the coming 
writer of satura : the whims and foibles of men. 
Porphyrio on Sat. 1.7.1 says: ibi militantem Hora- 
tium Flaccum iurgio lacessivit (an inference from 
the text or a tradition of ancient commentators?) 
propterea quod amaritudinem stili poeta in eum 
strinxit. 

The battle of Philippi and Horace's share in it is 
repeatedly referred to by the poet, e. g. Carm. 27. 
The utter physical exhaustion of the fugitives seems, 
for Horace, to have been the experience most 
strongly imbedded in his consciousness. He had 
about completed his twenty-third year. In that rout 
the chances of death were ever present, and to his 
reminiscent review it was as a miracle that he escaped 
with his life : Carm. 3.4.26 

Non me Philippis versa acies retro 

extinxit 

To this we must add Epist. 2.2.46-49 

Dura sed emovere loco me tempora grato 

civilisque rudem belli tulit aestus in arma 

Caesaris Augusti non responsura (imparia Porph.) 
lacertis. 

Unde simul primum me dimisere Philippi . . . 
The locus gratus was Athens and his pursuits there. 
Clearly this intermezzo in his life was not of his own 
choosing. Notice, however, that the tone and spirit 
of this reminiscence are very far from abject or 
grovelling. Octavian was too strong for our side : 
no contrition or flattery here. Or is there but a 
shade of the courtier's way of putting things? Let 
us see. As a matter of fact, the wing which Brutus 
commanded actually captured, for its share, the camp 
of Octavian in the first part of the action. The 
wing of Cassius, however, was forced back, and, 
although gaining a higher position, Cassius aban- 
doned hope and slew himself. Meanwhile Octavian, 
invalidus et aeger (Sueton. Aug. 13), castris exutus 
vix ad Antoni cornu fuga evaserat. Distinctly then, 
it was a second engagement (alteram proelium Liv. 
124) in which Brutus was defeated and routed, beg- 
ging his companion Strato (probably a literary 
Greek) to drive home the sword. About forty 
(Liv. ib.) of his partisans followed his example. 
All on the second day. On the evening of the 
first day the soldiers and still more the higher 



officers (of whom Horace was one) not unjustly 
had considered themselves victorious. 

Besides, the two armies, or, to speak more exactly, 
the four armies, had been encamped over against one 
another for a considerable time; while the advan- 
tage seemed to have been, on the whole, with the 
joint forces from Italy (Dio C. 47.37). The base 
of supplies of Brutus and Cassius was much better. 
They controlled the Aegean and particularly the 
nearest important harbor town, Thessalonica. Time 
had been in favor of Brutus and Cassius: every 
.veek saw them stronger. Besides, Brutus had been 
hoping to win all without shedding any civil blood 
at all. The rank and file, however, would brook 
no further delay. 

But Antony and Octavian conversely realized that 
every day made their own position more difficult : 
the vigorous resumption of hostilities for them was 
a question of supplies and existence. Also they 
strove for a decisive victory before it should be- 
come known to either side that their own convoy 
of supplies, coming over from Brundisium, had been 
intercepted. 

Some days must have elapsed between the first 
and the second battle of Philippi. 

After telling of the death of Brutus, Dio (47.49) 
goes on to say that the common soldiers, having 
received a proclamation of amnesty, immediately 
transferred their allegiance. But the Venusian stu- 
dent panted and ran — whither? Probably toward 
Thessalonica to gain the sea. He would have been 
safely obscure, had he not, through the mandate of 
Brutus, gained a most unwelcome notoriety. As 
tribunus militum he was too well known. 

Horace now lost his patrimony, his pauper agel- 
lus near Venusia, for now lands were widely con- 
fiscated to be given to Octavian's veterans as their 
promised reward. Eighteen cities (App. B. C. 4.3) 
are named. The most conspicuous probably were 
these : Capua, Rhegium, Venusia, Beneventum, 
Nuceria, Ariminum, Hippo. These assignments 
had been determined upon even before the Philip- 
pian campaign. Vergil, who suffered from the too 
contiguous position of Mantua to Cremona, found 
intercessors and patrons, his old fellow student, 
Cornelius Gallus, also Pollio and Alfenus Varus, 
but the Venusian student was not so fortunate. 

We now return to the autobiographical reminis- 
cence, Epist. 2.2.49-52: 

Unde simul primum me dimisere Philippi, 
decisis humileta pennis inopemque paterni 
et laris et fundi, paupertas impulit audax 
ut versus facerem. 

Now, could he write verses enough to make a 
living thereby? Certainly not. Horace here omits 
(and quite fairly so) to speak of the main step 
which he took to earn a living. He entered — he 
was admitted into — the collegium scribarum after 
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having been amnestied (Vita of Suet.) : venia 
impetrata (he must have been active, then, in endea- 
voring to secure it) scriptum quaestorium compara- 
vit. Is the nominative scriptus or scriptum? 

I will not digress here to set down the consider- 
able tradition concerning these government clerks, 
particularly the treasury clerks of whom Horace 
became one (Cic. Cat. 4.15; Nepos Eumenes 1.5; 
Cic. De Domo 74; Plut. Cato Min. 16-17; particu- 
larly Cic. Verr. 2.3.182 ff. Note especially in the 
latter passage § 184 written in 70 B. C. (twenty-nine 
years before Horace was admitted) : Ordo (scil. 
scribarum) est honestus. Quis negat aut quid ea 
res ad hanc rem pertinet? Why is the guild honor- 
able? Est vero honestus, quod eorum hominum 
fidei tabulae publicae periculaque magistratuum com- 
mittuntur. Mommsen (Staatsr. 3 , 1887, p. 348) thinks 
that pericula points to the final accounts of the mag- 
istrates. How did Horace gain admission? It was 
a guild, a union, if you please. Perhaps by purchase. 

The beginning of his versification : what was the 
impelling motive? 'Bold poverty', he says, 'drove me 
to writing verses'. Audax is a metonymy : 'poverty 
made me bold' : i. e. it required boldness to begin 
the career of, to seek recognition as, a poet. Sellar, 
who throughout aims at a certain elegance and 
continuity of the essay style, does not descend to 
this textual detail. Lucian Miiller properly urges 
that it was not fear for his physical existence — 
anxiety as to bread — which impelled him to come out 
as an author of verse, but a keen desire to rise 
socially, to achieve an environment more in con- 
formity with his aspirations and his training: spe- 
cifically with his Greek culture and cultivation. 
Cf. Teuffel (L.G. 234, n., fin.) : "die Not lehrte mich 
kiihn sein, und so versuchte ich mich in Versen, um 
bekannt zu werden und in eine zusagende Lage zu 
kommen". 
Nbw York University. E G. SlHLER. 



REVIEWS 

Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. 
By T. G. Tucker. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1910. Pp. xix + 453. $2.50 net. 
The large number of recent books on the life of 
the ancient Romans furnishes abundant evidence 
that interest in the subject is widespread and endur- 
ing. Friedlander's monumental Sittengeschichte, 
running though eight editions and now at last 
translated into English, Hahn's Rom und Romanis- 
mus (1906), Meissner's Altromisches Kulturleben 
(1908), Schirmer's Bilder aus dem altromischen 
Leben (1910), Pernice's Griechisches und romisches 
Privatleben (1910), and Lamer's Romische Kultur 
im Bilde (1910) are specimens of what Germany 
has contributed, while Dill's two substantial volumes 
dealing one with an earlier and the other with a 
later period of the Empire, Emile Thomas's Roman 



Life under the Caesars, Wilkins's Roman Education 
(1905), and Fowler's Social Life at Rome in the 
Age of Cicero (1909) are among the books that 
have come to us in our own language. The latest 
to take its place in this goodly company is the work 
of Professor T. G. Tucker, whose companion vol- 
ume on Life in Ancient Athens, so well received, 
assures the present treatise of a cordial welcome. 
So far as possible, he confines himself to con- 
ditions as they were in the .year 64 and attempts 
to present the most vital features of the life of the 
time in a brief and perfectly simple yet scholarly 
way. To the careful reader who knows the vast 
range of the material both archaeological and lit- 
erary, and therefore understands the great difficulty 
of wise selection or omission, it is at once apparent 
that the author has succeeded beyond the ordinary 
measure of success granted to such efforts. The 
book is well illustrated by three maps and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pictures taken for the most 
part from conventional sources, though some are 
based on the drawings of Miss M. O'Shea, to whom 
the author expresses his especial obligations. 

Having in view the wider circle of readers the 
author is doubtless right in shunning Latin quota- 
tions and technical terms, though he sometimes goes 
unnecessarily out of his way to avoid naming his 
authority, as, for example, on p. 312: "Says one 
who lived at the time : 'I have seen Lollia Paulina 
covered with emeralds and pearls gleaming all over 
her head, hair, ears, neck, and fingers to the value 
of over £300,000' ". Surely it would have done no 
harm to credit the elder Pliny with this statement ; 
it might even have been an advantage, especially to 
the unlearned, who never heard of the Natural His- 
tory. Juvenal too, though of later date, must nec- 
essarily in a work of this sort be one of the chief 
sources and Professor Tucker has used the Satires 
to good advantage, following them closely for a 
paragraph or a page at a time, now and then even 
reflecting the Latin form of expression, as for 
example on p. 243 : "Nor were thieves and footpads 
wanting in the streets". Yet he mentions the name 
of the satirist only at rare intervals, as on p. 236, 
where he refers to the fifth satire and also quotes 
one of Pliny's letters with good effect. I call atten- 
tion to this unwillingness to mention authorities not 
in a spirit of criticism, but to bring out the method 
of the author, who doubtless argued that students 
of the Classics do not need such guidance and that 
others would only be distracted by it. 

In addition to classical authors and some standard 
modern sources it is interesting to observe that Pro- 
fessor Tucker, as would be expected from the title 
of his book, has drawn upon the New Testament to 
some extent, making frequent reference to St. Paul 
and the early Church. Here and there, however, we 
are led to suspect that some of the more recent work 



